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LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have made a voyage upon a golden 
river, : 
‘Neath clouds of opal and of ame- 

thyst. 

its banks bright 

moving ever, 
threatening 

into mist. 


Along shapes were 


And shadows melted 


My journey nears its close—in 


still haven 


some 


My bark shall find its anchorage of 
rest, 
When the kind hand which every good 
has given, 
Opening with wider grace, shall give 
the best. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Wurtemberg has 


The 
granted 
members of the Chamber of Agricul- 


Diet of just 


women the right to vote for 


ture. and has also made them eligible 


on the same terms as men. 


The is a 
new thing. It sign 
in Germany that bill 
by the government providing for the 


Agriculture 
progress 
in 


Chamber of 


is a of 


the brought 


institution of such a Chamber gave 
votes to women on equal terms. But 
it did not make them eligible. The 


Suffrage Association sent in a petition 
that this should be included. They 
pointed out that, according to the last 
census, nearly as many women as men 
were engaged in agriculture in Wur- 
temberg; that 26,000 of these women 
owned the land on which they worked; 
and that Wurtemberg was a district 
mainly of small farms, where the 
branches of farm work belonging espe- 
cially to women—the breeding of poul- 
try, the growing of vegetables and 
fruit, ete.—were of large importance. 
After a lively debate, the legislative 
committee appointed to discuss the 
bill reported against the women. But 
when the measure came up in the Diet, 
a motion to amend it by making 
women eligible was warmly support- 
ed by speakers from all parties ex- 
cept the “Peasants’ League,” and was 
carried by a vote of 43 to 27. 





In conection with the Mothers’ Con- 
gress in Denver next week, a sym- 
posium is to be held at the Woman’s 





Club, to which four deans of college 
women are announced to speak—Miss 
Stoner, University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie; Mrs. Grace C. Torrey, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Miss 
Mary Stewart, University of Montana, 
Missoula, and Lucile Dora, University 
Oklahoma. Miss Luella C. Carson, 
president of Mills College, Oakland, 


Cal., and Miss Ogin, University of 
South Dakota, Mitchell, will also 
speak. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote, a year 
or two ago, “Of the women who take 
any lively interest in the suffrage ques- 
tion either way, the great majority 
are in favor. This has been demon- 
strated wherever the matter has been 
brought to atest.” Fresh proofs of 
this are constantly being given. The 
great increase of interest in equal suf- 
frage has lately led many papers all 
over the country to take straw votes 
of their women readers on the subject. 
In almost every instance, the vote has 
been overwhelmingly in favor. The 
Seattle Star been taking such a 
straw vote during several weeks, and 


has 


now announces the result. The. ques- 
tion as stated was, “Do you want 
Votes for Women?” The answers 
stand—Yes, 2,218; No. 61. The out- 


come is the same almost everywhere, 
though the disproportion between the 
affirmative and negative is not always 








so enormous. 
SUFFRAGE AND SOCIALISM. 

At the National Socialist Conven- 
tion in Chicago, the question of co- 
operation between the Socialist party 
and the non-Socialist suffragists was 
discussed. 

The growth of interest in woman 
suffrage is visible within the Social- 
ist party as well as outside it, and 


recently a special committee has been 
appointed to do propaganda work in 
that line. At Chicago, all the speak- 
ers were in favor of woman suffrage; 
but some of them showed in the dis- 
cussion a curious antagonism toward 
the Suffrage Association, and a fear 
that, if there was co-operation to se- 
cure the ballot for women, the Social- 
ist party might be gobbled up by the 
suffrage movement, or in some way 
injuriously compromised. 

Mrs. May Wood Simons said it 
not true that the N. A. W. S. A. al- 
ways stood for full suffrage for wo- 
men. In proof of this she read from 
a document issued by the Association, 
which says, “During the past year our 
cause has won four solid victories,” 
and mentions among these Michigan's 
granting of a vote on tax questions to 
women who pay taxes, and Denmark’s 


was 


extension of municipal suffrage to 
women who are tax-payers or the 
wives of tax-payers. The N. A. W. 


S. A. had not asked for either of these 
measures. It always asks for the com- 
plete removal of the sex disability— 
that the ballot shall be granted to 
women upon exactly the same terms 
as to men. But, of course, we regard 
it as a victory for our cause when we 
get any instalment of what we want. 
In like manner the Socialists regard 
it as a victory for their cause when 
any European country grants a wider 
suffrage to men (as in Belgium), even 
when no woman is included. 

The decision of the convention 
that individual socialists were free to 
join Suffrage Associations or take 
part in suffrage demonstrations (Mrs. 
Simons said that just so a Socialist 
was free to join “an anti-vivisection 
league, or an anti-suffragette league’), 
but that the Socialist party as an or- 


was 


ganization would work for woman 
suffrage independently and without 
entangling alliances, and that its 


workers must bear in mind that their 
main mission was to imbue men and 
women with the principles of social- 
ism. 

Among those who spoke in favor of 
co-operation between Socialists and 
suffragists were Mrs. Marion Craig 
Wentworth of Massachusetts and Mrs. 
Ella Reeves Bloor of Connecticut. 





CRIPPLED ARGUMENTS. 





It is no wonder that the suffragists 
consider it a point won when they can 
persuade an opponent to argue the 
matter. There may be excellent rea- 
sons why women should not be given 
the ballot, but the opposition is aston- 
ishingly neglectful of them. The 
arguments which are made to serve 
are a sorry lot of cripples to run out 
for an encounter with nimble witted, 


women enjoy it. 


ostentatiously chivalrous man_ that 
women by contact with the ballot will 
be injured; that they cannot enter the 
polling place and retain the fine bloom 
of femininity. A polling place pretty 
well reflects the character of its pre- 
cinct. It is better protected against 
disorder than the grocery store in the 
same block. It is manned by the men 
whom the woman meets in going to 
the grocery store. It is under the pro- 
tection of the police and the election 
commissioners, and is not, as would be 
the inference from argument against 
suffrage, the scene of constant dis- 
order. 
This 
politics” is 


“spare our women the brutality 
not the most powerful 
defense behind which the conserva- 
tives take refuge, but it fairly illus- 
trates the intelligence with which the 
issue has been argued thus far. There 
may be many excellent reasons why 
women should not have the ballot. It 
might be suggested respectfully to 
the opposition that they be found and 
used.—Chicago Tribune 


ol 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Woman suffrage at parish meetings 


in the Episcopal diocese of Nebraska 
took a step forward at the second ses- 
sion of the annual diocesan meeting 
lately held at Trinity cathedral in 
Omaha. The council adopted = an 
amendment to the constitution favor- 
ing the voting of women in church 
affairs. If this amendment is con- 
firmed at next year’s meeting, Ne- 
braska women will be enfranchised, 
as far as Episcopal parish meetings 


are concerned. 


A $10,000 plan cannot be conducted 
with a $1,000 treasury.—Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw. 


Mrs. E. W. Fletcher is editor of “The 
Leader,” Castle Rock, Washington. 


In consequence, it is said, of the im- 
pression made by the great procession 
and protest meeting of the suffragists 
21, the question was brought 
up in the Senate on May 26. 

Senator Newcombe moved that the 
Judiciary Committee be discharged 
from further consideration of the suf- 
frage bill. He said: “I believe that 
sentiment in favor of woman suffrage 
is growing and that ultimately it will 
win.” 

Senators Travis, Caffrey and Brack- 
ett spoke against woman suffrage. 
Senators Hill and Bayne in favor. The 
proposal to discharge the committee 
was voted down, 30 to 16; but the suf- 
fragists got what they wanted, which 
was to make the senators put them- 
selves on record, so as to know our 


on May 





friends from our enemies. 


Of these cripples one is that pet of 
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DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


well-informed women. No wonder the | THE FIRST WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


first 
M.D., 
31, at her home 


the 


of 


Dr. 
woman 


Blackwell, 
the 


Elizabeth 
take 


passed away on May 


to degree 


in Hastings, England, aged nearly 90 
years. 

Elizabeth Blackwell was born’ near 
Bristol, England, on February 6, 1821. 
She was the daughter of Samuel and 
Hannah (Lane) Blackwell. Her father 
was a sugar-refiner, much respected 
for his high character, a man of pro- 


gressive ideas, and in favor of Republi- 


can institutions. He sailed with his 
family for America in 1832, and en- 
gaged in sugar-refining in New York. 
He was warmly interested in the anti- 
slavery movement, and in 1838 moved 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, partly with the 


hope of introducing the cultivation of 
and thereby making the 
slave-grown cane-sugar unprofitable. 
But he died soon after reaching Cin- 
cinnati, leaving a widow and nine chil- 
dren dependent on their own exer- 
tions 

The mother 
whom Elizabeth 
opened a little school. 


beet sugar, 


and the older daughters, 
was the _ third, 
Later Elizabeth 


taught a district school in Henderson, 
Ky., also taking private pupils’ in 
music and languages. She was a suc- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Jane Addams presided with great ac- 
| ceptance at the National Conference of 
Charities. 


Selma Kurz, the Austrian prima 
donna, has been forbidden by the Rus- 
government to keep an engage- 
ment to sing for four nights in St. 
Petersburg, because she is a Jewess. 


sian 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullough, 
of Evanston, Ills., who is the mother of 
three sons and a daughter, is the in- 
ventor of an original and unique suf- 
frage leaflet, entitled “For Young 
Men Only.” It will interest and sur- 
prise every young man who reads it. 
Send to her for a copy. 


Miss Katherine E. McKenna has 
been appdinted official stenographer, to 
the New Jersey Chancery Court by 
Vice-Chancellor Stevens. It said 
that she is the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to a Chancery Court place. 
Miss McKenna has for a number of 


is 


decessor, who died recently. 


Mme. Faisey-Lanmennier is the first 
woman to be appointed a mail carrier 
in France. Her route is in the little 
of Chapelle-sur-Aveyron, and it 
is said that if she performs her duties 
satisfactorily other will get 
She makes her rounds 


town 


women 
similar places. 
on a bicycle, supplied by the Govern- 
ment. 


Miss Minnie McKay of Concordia, 
Kan., is a candidate for the Republican 
Cloud 


She is now serving her eighth 


nomination as treasurer of 
County. 
year as a deputy in the office of the 
county clerk and treasurer. Miss Me- 
is a graduate of the Concordia 
School and Nazareth Acad- 


Four women in Kansas are coun- 


Kay 
High of 
emy. 


ty treasurers. 


Alice B. White, of 
N. J., eighteen years old, has applied 
to the 
Company 


Miss Crosswicks, 


Camden and Trenton Railway 


the 
She is the daughter of an ex- 


for position of motor- 


woman. 


pert mechanic, now dead, and has a 


natural aptitude for running 


She 


nia- 


chinery. has learned to run an 


automobile, and has gained much ex- 


perience on trolley cars, having been 


allowed by motormen to run their cars 


for long distances. 


Mrs Ellen Sutherland, of Fort 
Pierre, S. D., has given the use of 
several fine lots to the Progressive 


the 
amendment. 


Suffrage Committee during cam- 


paign for the pending 


These lots have been planted in sweet 





cessful teacher, and received much so-| corn, and will be cultivated accord- 
cial attention, but the frivolous char-|jng to the best methods of scientific 
acter of the young men she met did farming. The proceeds of all sales 
not attract her. In a letter home, re- , 1 
plying to a suggestion that she might | Toasting ears will be used tor cam 
marry in Henderson, she wrote “T | paign work 
cannot find my other half here, but ‘ . F 
“* , Miss ary ) , the Wo 3 
only about a sixth, which would not Mi Mary Dreier of the oman 
do.” Trade Union League has expressed he 
First Thoughts of Medicine. approval of the plan of trousseau in- 
Elizabeth was first led to turn her! surance which was suggested to the 
attention to medicine by the Case of members of the Chicago Woman's 
a lady friend who died of a painful : Uni | Mi Drei id 
. . . ade nior #@agzue,. 2. SS eler sale 
illness, of such a nature that it was a —_— came . een ee 
severe distress to her modesty to|that such an insurance scheme had 
have to receive treatment from a male | heen started in New York among the 
physician. She often told Elizabeth} jyajjay girls and had proved succe 
that she would have given anything ful. { ‘shit | ate ; 
i] 1 11S — « ce e ( save 
to be able to go to a woman doctor ‘ng rnisaln . n : , 
’ aside from the ultimate object of pro 
Good but Impossible. nse } 
TH A g e gris V T sseaus on 
Elizabeth wrote to several physi- | Viding th irls with trousse 
cians and other persons of more or| their marriage. 
less distinction, consulting them as to : ; 
ge , 1™ Queen ary is » first Queen Con 
her plan. She said: “The answers Queen Mary is th ars ueen 
were curiously unanimous. They all|/sort born in England for 200 years 


replied to the effect that the idea was 
a good one, but that it was impossible 
to accomplish it.” 
“No Female Could Be Acceptable.” 
Dr. Warrington, an old Quaker phy- 
sician of Philadelphia, wrote: “I have 
personally applied to some of the most 
intelligent and liberal-minded ladies of 
my acquaintance how far the services 


of a well-educated female physician 
would be appreciated by them. The 
response uniformly is, ‘No female 


could become acceptable to us, either 
as a teacher or practitioner of medi- 
cine.’ ”’ 
in the South. 
girl was not to be 
discouraged. She went, in 1845, to 
teach in a school at Asheville, N. C., 
kept by a Rev.. John Dickinson, who 
had previously been a doctor. Here 
she studied medicine privately under 
him in the intervals of her teaching. 
(Continued on Page 99.) 


Studies 
But the young 





She is described as a woman of strong 


will and vigorous initiative, and it is 
believed that she will be a power in 
the life of the court and of the nation 
She was educated, as was Queen Vic 
toria, in the strictest, simplest way. 
She is fond of music and art and is a 
good needle-woman. She is described 


is devoted to 
She 


as a model mother, and 
her and children. 


herits her mother’s zeal for charitable 


husband in- 
activities, and takes a keen practical 
interest in hospitals, charitable insti- 
tutions and orphanages. One of her 
favorite societies is the Needlework 
Guild, and she 
classifies and helps to sort into neat 
bundles the thousands. of garments 
sent in by the members for exhibition 


at the Imperial] Institute. 


personally inspects, 


years been Office assistant to her pre- 
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DENVER HOUSEWIVES FOR 


REFORM. 
The housewives of Denver had a 
great share in the recent victory for 


reform. The corrupt water company 
of Denver, which was defeated in its 
get its franchise renewed, 
before election that the women 
would hold the balance of 
power on the question. Mrs. Helen 
Ring the women 


attempt to 
said 
taxpavers 


Robinson is one of 


no doubt. Their effort may not al- 
ways have been directed in a way to 
win the approval of hardened cam- 
paigners. But their enthusiasm “found 
a way.” The very freshness of their 
outlook won where seasoned methods 
might have failed. 

And always there was the enthus- 
iasm that no money can buy. 

A Cause Worth More Than a “Barrel.” 

To have a cause, it has been proved 
in this past election, may at times 
mean more than to have a barrel. 

A Question of Household Economics. 

It was a question of household 
economics with the women. They 
wished to get the best possible bar- 
gain for their money. 

It was a question of public morality, 
too. They wished to break, in one in- 
stance at least, the alliance between 
big business and crooked politics, 
which has done so much to hurt Den- 
ver in the past. 

And when you face a woman with a 
question which concerns household 
economics and public morality at the 
same time, something is likely to hap- 
pen. : 

So it happened Tuesday. 

The question of a pure water supply 
appealed to women. It 


has always 





praised by the independent press of 
Denver for the hard and disinterested 
work .that did in the campaign, 
without pay or any prospect whatever 
the Rocky 
Mrs. Rob- 


she 


of personal reward. In 
Mountain News of May 19, 
inson writes: 

“Iy the women vote 
that vote will be the 
woman suffrage in this 
a Denver business man the other day. 

“Unless Denver goes dry,” shouted 
an impassioned prohibition orator the 
same evening, “you women of Denver 


Denver ‘dry,’ 
death-blow of 
country,” said 


will declare to the whole world that 
equal suffrage is a failure, and no 
other States in the union will ever 
give votes to women.” 


And then on election day a nice lit- 


ile man who came out to Denver a 
short time ago to “investigate” woman 
suffrage with a nice little article of 


ihe “Back to the Harem” order al- 
ready contracted for by Great-Aunt 
Bok, discovered at eight o'clock in the 
precinct where he lived that woman 


suffrage in Colorado is a failure “be- 
cause there were no women at the 
polls” (they were at home getting 


breakfast or else washing the break- 
fast dishes) while at eleven o’clock in 
my precinct he likewise discovered 
that “woman suffrage in Denver 
failure’’ because there were so many 


women there, “neglecting their sacred 


duties as home-makers,” etc., ete 
Truly, there are days when | am 

very tired of all this “‘womaning.”’ 
Giving Denver Back to the People. 
But yesterday, when a big, man- 

sized man said to me: “I have al- 


ways heartily believed in woman suf- 
frage, but even if I had been opposed 
to it I should have been converted by 
the splendid work the women of Den- 


ver did in defeating the water fran- 
chise and giving Denver back to the 
people of Denver. What vou women 


accomplished yesterday will advance 
the cause of woman suffrage more than 
anything that has happened in this 
country in twenty years,” I found 
myself growing very enthusiastic over 
his good judgment. 

Women Held Balance of Power. 


\n organ of the water company de 


clared not long ago that “the vote of 
the women of Denver at the coming 


election will hold the balance of power 
in the settlement of the water ques- 
tion.” 

Here, it will be seen, is more ex- 
pert authority on the subject. More 
reason for rejoicing that the “balance” 
was thrown into the right side of the 
scales. 

There has been much talk in the 
press about women being paid ex- 
travagant prices for working for the 
water company. Doubtless there were 
many women so paid—as well as many 
men. Corporation lawyers were paid, 
also, huge fees: and, judging from re- 


sults, they did not earn those fees 
any more than did the women “can- 


vassers.” 

Housewives Enlisted for the Fight. 

But my theme is the housewives of 
Denver and the work they did against 
the pretensions of the water company 
absolutely without pay. 

They enlisted for the fight. They 
gave their days ungrudgingly, walk- 
ing from house to house among their 
neighbors (there were no motors at 
their disposal), giving in simple lan- 
guage the arguments against grant- 
ing a franchise to the water company 
and the advantages to the city of 
owning its own plant. 

Women Earn Victory. 

In some wards there were “neigh- 
borhood chains” formed, passing the 
Citizens’ gospel from house to house. 
Women hurried through their house- 
hold duties to give their afternoons to 
addressing literature at the Citizens’ 
headquarters—and to give them free- 
ly. As soon as the sample ballots of 
the Citizens were ready, “ballot mark- 
ing schools” were formed with teach- 
ers in every precinct. 

It Was Volunteer Work. 


All this, of course, is a common 
enough story in political campaigns. 
But the difference in this case is that 
the service was volunteer work—not 
for hire or for promises of positions, 
but because the women found a cause 


is a} 


the women of New Orleans to 
whom the press of that city unan- 
| imously attributed the victory won in 
lthe campaign for pure watér and im- 
|proved sewerage and drainage, soon 
lafter the Constitutional Convention of 
women a 


| was 


Louisiana gave taxpaying 


|right to vote, in person or by proxy, 


|on all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers. It was in this election that 
Miss Kate N. Gordon collected and 


|}cast those famous 300 proxy votes for 
women too timid to go to the polls in 
person, and received a gold medal from 
New Orleans for 
her work in the campaign. Much the 
same thing happened in Baton Rouge; 
the 


the business men of 


Denver is not first city in 


that 
water 


and 
carried for a 
the 
But in the present case a much 


Colorado has been 


pure supply by 
vote. 

bigger question was involved. 
}election struck a powerful blow at the 
between 


combination corrupt ¢ 


and corrupt political machines, 


the 


| tions 


which has been curse of Denver, 


By way of drawing a red herring} 
across the trail to throw the public 


off the scent of this great victory for 


better government, the opponents of 


equal suffrage at the East are raising | 





as it is of many other American cities. | 


The | 


rpora- | 


presented by experts. The Colorado 
Congress of Mothers, of which a thou- 
sand women in Denver are members, 
will entertain the national society. 


The special committee of the Play- 
ground Association of America, which 
has been studying the best forms of 
administration for the playground sys- 
tems in various cities, will submit its 
report at the convention of the Play- 
ground Association at Rochester, N. 
Y., June 7-11. There will also be pre- 
sented a report from a special com- 
mittee on recreation buildings. Mrs. 
Rose Pastor Stokes is to tell of what 
is being done by factory employers 
to give some play-time to their young 
employes, and the value of out-door 
life, of wholesome shows, and of play 
centres, is to be discussed by leaders 
in the new gospel of play as one of 
the rights of the child. F. M. A. 





MRS. YOUNG'S RE-ELECTION. 


The re-election of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young to the superintendency of the 
Chicago public schools calls forth the 
following editorial tribute from the 
Chicago Record-Herald, under the title 
of “Peace and the 
Schools”: 

The re-election of Mrs. Young by 
the unanimous vote of the school 
trustees for another term is a de- 
served tribute to exceptional effici- 
ency, tact and ability. Superintendent 


Progress in 


Young has brought peace to our 
school system, and peace with prog- 
ress. The vear has been one of ad- 


vance. achievement, readjustment, har- 
monious co-operation. 

The curriculum has been simplified; 
part-time teaching has been materially 
lessened; industrial education has re- 
ceived practical consideration, so that 
important plans have been devised for 
the future; the open-air study-rcom 
has been definitely established; a de- 


. | sirable Chicago course has been intro- 
women's | 


duced; the special needs of weak, 
unaemic pupils, or pupils threatened 
with consumption and reclaimable by 
means of proper food, rest and care, 
have been or are.to be supplied with- 
out involving the board in great ex- 


|} penditure, and in other directions for- 


a howl because Denver did not go} 
dry. In most cases this outery is} 
| purely hypocritical A majority of 


the howlers are, themselves, opposed 
They 
never admitted it as any argument for 
that at 


scores of 


to the policy of no-license. have 


equal suffrage every 


in Colorado towns go dry 

before 
But 
| big dry, 
|filled with holy indignation. If 


Denver, 


|which never did so women 


were given a vote. because one 


city failed to go they are 


no- 
llicense had carried in these 


. 
}same people would instantly have 


-| pointed to it as a proof that women 


|were not fit to vote, because of their 
| emotionalism and their determination 
to vote for no-license under all cir- 
cumstances, irrespective of whether it 


i;could be enforced. a 
| 





FOR THE GOOD OF THE CHILD. 





An exhibition is now open in the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, 
where the evils of child labor, of the 
sweat shop, and of tenement-house fac- 
tories are vividly portrayed. This ex- 
hibit, which is under the auspices of 
the Consumers’ League, is near the 
shopping district, where many of the 
things made by littie children for the 
merest pittances are sold for five and 
ten times the cost. A bunch of twelve 
artificial pink rosebuds is illustrative 
of the general character of these child 
products. By making twelve bunches 
—144 buds—the maker earned one 
cent. A photograph that was taken 
by flashlight, the squalid room was so 
dark, shows a mother and two little 
boys, under ten years, rolling cigarette 
wrappers as fast as they can move. 
For every thousand they were paid 
ten cents. 


The National Congress of, Mothers 
and the Parent-Teacher Associations 
are to meet in Denver, June 10-15. 
“The Value of Parent Organizations”; 
educational factors in the first twelve 
years of a child’s life—home, church, 
school, street; mother’s responsibility 
in prevention of infant mortality; so- 
cial life in high schools and universi- 
ties; causes of crimes of children and 
prevention; a sane Fourth of July, and 
college domination of preparatory 





worthy of their best efforts. 


schools, are some of the topics to be 


| 


election | 


|} months 


ward steps have been taken. 

The Chicago Public says: 

In re-electing Ella 
the superintendency of the Chicago 
schools, Mayor Busse’s “business” 
school board have paid more or less 
unwilling tribute to the manifest suc- 
cess of her past year’s administration. 


Flagg Young to 


But in having first altered the rules so | favor. 
as to make her next term only six | evening, 


Jong, they raise reasonable 
suspicion of an intent to get down to 
“business” next winter. If the super- 
intendent’s term under the old rules 
had begun in the middle of the school 
year, the object of creating one six- 
months’ term so as to make that and 


| every succeeding year’s term end with 


} school year, certainly 


the school 
clear: 
official 


year, would have been 
but to do this so as to make the 
term end in the middle of the 
has no educa- 
tional purpose; and if it has any legiti- 
mate purpose at all, it is a purpose 
not yet discovered. The real purpose 
will doubtless ooze out in due time— 
possibly when too late to frustrate its 
probable ill intent. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE WOMEN. 


Writing in the Denver News of the 
work and results of the recent city 
election, Ellis Meredith pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to the women voters: 

There were the women, first to rally, 


last to leave, always faithful, devoted | 


and tireless. Mrs. Conine, president 
of the Public Service League; Mrs. 
Robinson, president of the Water Con- 
sumers’ League; Mrs. Donley, vice- 
chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, 
and Mrs. Grenfell and Mrs. Decker and 
Gail Laughlin and many others, be- 
sides the ward and precinct committee- 
women, who worked early and late 
without hope of reward, for rewards 
do not grow thick along the path of 
reform. Personally, I owe a debt of 
gratitude to the women of other 
parties who gave me their votes mere- 
ly through the oft-denied esprit du 
corps of woman for woman. They 
were tired of the taunt that a woman 
always runs behind her ticket; they 
resented the threats of the little boss- 
lets of their parties. Truly, it was a 
day for a general declaration of inde- 
pendence, and pretty nearly everybody 
in Denver signed it, and great has 
been the rejoicing, for the government 
has come back into our own hands. 





When we realize that only one 
woman in four in the Christian 
church, and one man in eight, are con- 
tributors to the cause of missions, it 
must be stated that what is needed is 
not more information, but more in- 
clination.—John R. Pepper. 





Uncle Sam will not reimburse Eliza 
Hoskins Farris, “the angel of the hos- 
pital,” for self-sacrificing devotion to 
the Union cause, even though at 84 
she is in want. But Senator Bradley 
of Kentucky and other Senators have 
raised $1,050 for this heroine of years 





ago. 














(Continued from First Page.) 
It was before the time of railroads, 
and two of her brothers drove her 
from Cincinnati to Asheville, eleven 
days’ journey, crossing three ranges 
of mountains and several rivers. 
Later, Dr. Samuel H. Dickson, a dis- 
tinguished physician and a professor 
in the Medical College of Charleston, 
S. C., obtained her a position as music 
teacher in the fashionable boarding 
school of Mrs. Du Pré, in that city, 
and himself directed the medical 
studies that she carried on in her 
spare hours. 
Knocking at the Door. 

In 1847, she went to Philadelphia 
with her small savings, studied anat- 
omy under Dr. Allen, and applied for 
admission to each of the four medical 
colleges of that city; but in vain. Dr. 
Pankhurst, professor of surgery in the 
largest college in Philadelphia, offered 
to admit her to his classes, on con- 
dition that she would disguise herself 
as a man. This she refused to do. 
Some friends told her she would have 
to go to Paris to study; others said 
Paris was so immoral that it would 
be impossible for a young unmarried 





woman to take a medical course there. | 
She said to one of these: “If the path | 
of duty led me to hell I would go 
there; and do not think that by being 
with devils I should become a devil 
myseif.” She also wrote to Mrs. Wil- 
lard of Troy: “It must accomplish 
my end. I consider it the noblest and 
most useful path that I can tread, and 
if one country rejects me I will go to 
another.” 


Applications to the large medical 
schools of New York also proving un- 
successful, she sent requests for ad- 
mission to twelve of the country col- 


leges, including Geneva University 
(now Hobart College). Geneva con- 
sented. Dr. Stephen Smith, who was 


a member of that year’s medical class 
at Geneva, published in the Church 
Union some years ago an account of 
the matter. He says that the faculty 
did not wish to receive her, and they | 
referred the question to the class, with | 
a proviso that if a single student ob-| 
jected, she should not be admitted. | 
The class consisted of about 150 young | 
men. He “They were rude, | 
boisterous and riotous beyond com: | 
parison. On several occasions the| 
residents of the neighborhood sent | 
written protests to the faculty, threat- | 
ening to have the college indicted as a 
nuisance if the disturbance did not| 
During lectures it was often | 
impossible to hear the pro- | 

| 





says: 


cease, 
almost 
fessors.” 

Of Elizabeth's application, Dr 
Says: 

An Uproarious Class Meeting. 

“The whole affair assumed the most} 
ludicrous aspect to the class, and the| 
announcement was received with os 
most uproarious demonstrations of 
A.meeting was called for the} 

which was attended by every | 
member. The resolution approving | 
the admission of the lady was 
tained by a number of the most 
travagant speeches, which were en- 
thusiastically cheered. The vote was 
finally taken, with what seemed to 
be one unanimous yell, ‘Yea!’ When 
the negative vote was called, a single 
voice was heard uttering a timid ‘No.’ | 
The scene that followed passes de-| 
scription. A general rush was made 
for the corner of the room which} 
emitted the voice, and the recalcitrant | 
member was only too glad to acknowl- | 
edge his error and record his vote in 
the affirmative.” 

The Students’ Resolution. 

“At a meeting of the entire class | 
of Geneva Medical College, held this | 
day, Oct. 20, 1847, the following reso- | 
lutions were. unanimously adopted: 

“1. Resolved, That one of the rad- 
ical principles of a Republican Govern- | 
ment is the universal education of 
both sexes; that to every branch of 
scientific education the door should 
be open equally to all; that the appli- 
cation of Elizabeth Blackwell to be- 
come a member of our class meets 
our entire approbation; and in extend- 
ing our unanimous invitation we 
pledge ourselves that no conduct of 
ours shall cause her to regret her at- 
tendance at this institution.” 

A Sudden Transformation. 

“Two weeks or more elapsed, and 
as the lady student did not appear, the 
incident of her application was quite 
forgotten, and the class continued in 
its riotous career. One morning, all 
unexpectedly, a lady entered the lec- 
ture room with the professor. She 
was quite small of stature, plainly 
dressed, appeared diffident and retir- 
ing, but had a firm and determined 
expression of face. Her entrance into 
the Bedlam of confusion acted like 
magic upon every student. Each hur- 
riedly sought “his seat, and the most 
absolute silence prevailed. For the 
first time, a lecture was given without 
the slightest interruption. The sud- 
den transformation of this class from 
a band of lawless desperadoes to gen- 
tlemen, by the mere presence of a 
lady, proved to be permanent in its 
effects. A more orderly class of med- 
ical students was never seen than 
this, and it continued to be to the 
close of the term.” 

Ostracised by Society. 

She soon won the esteem of students 
and professors, but she was ostracised 
by Geneva society. A doctor’s wife 
at her boarding house refused to speak 
to her. Women passing her on the 
streets held their skirts aside. 

Press Comment. 
The press commiented humorously 


Smith 


Sus- | 


e@x- 


|she 





on the phenomenon of a girl studying 
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medicine. The Baltimore Sun _ re- 
marked that she should confine her 
practice to diseases of the heart. The 
Boston Medical Journal said: “She is 
a pretty little specimen of the femi- 
nine gender, reporting her age as 26. 
She comes into the class with great 
composure, takes off her bonnet and 
puts it under the seat, exposing a fine 
phrenology. The effect on the class Is 
good, and great decorum is observed 
while she is present.” 


At Blockley Almshouse. 

During the summer vacation she 
studied in the women’s department of 
the great Blockley Almshouse in Phila- 
delphia. The head physician, Dr. 
Benedict, showed her much good will, 
but the young resident physicians 
were unfriendly, and when she walked 
into any ward, they walked out. They 
even ceased to write the diagnosis 
and treatment of the patient on the 
card at the head of each bed, as had 
been the custom, so that she was 
thrown wholly on her own resources. 
But she managed to learn a great 
deal. 

To her anxious mother, she wrote: 
“Do not fear for me. I live simply, 
do my duty, trust in God, and mock 
at the devil.” 


The Social Evil. 

At the almshouse the problems con- 
nected with the social evil were for 
the first time brought strongly to her 
attention. She wrote to her sister: 
“I do not know if I have ever told 
you how deep this matter of licentious- 
ness has gradually sunk into my soul, 
and that the determination to wage 
a war of extermination with it 
strengthens continually, and the hope 
of gaining power and experience to do 
it worthily is one of my strongest sup- 
ports in action. So help me God, I will 
not be blind, indifferent, or stupid 
in relation to this matter, as are most 
women. The world can never be re- 
deemed till this central relation of life 
is placed on a truer footing.” 

Headed Her Class. 

Elizabeth graduated at the head of 
her class. Her brother, Henry B. 
Blackwell, went on to attend her grad- 


uation. He wrote home, Jan. 23, 1849: 
“I sat by the stove at the college. 
The students, scarcely any of them 


being acquainted with my personality, 
conversed freely about Elizabeth. 
‘Well, boys,’ one would say, ‘our Elib. 
feels first-rate this morning. Do you 
notice how pleased she looks?’ ‘Yes, 
indeed, renlied another, ‘and I think 
she well may after the examination 
passed vesterday.’ Then all agreed 
that our Elib.’ was ‘a great girl,’ and 
| found that she was a universal fav- 
orite with both professors and stu- 
dents.” 

All the surrounding country turned 
out to see her take her degree. Dr. 
Webster, the Professor of Anatomy, 
wanted her to march in with the other 
students in procession, but she _ re- 
fused flatly, on the ground that it 
would not be “ladylike.”’” Her diploma 
was handed to her with the highest 
encomiums, to which she made a 
modest reply. 


Punch’s Poem. 

Her graduation was widely com- 
mented on in the press, both at home 
and abroad, and called out a poem in 
the London Punch. It said in part: 
Young ladies all, of every clime, 

Especially of Britain, 

Who wholly occupy your time 

In novels or in knitting, 

Whose highest skill is but to play, 

Sing, dance, or French to clack well, 
Reflect on the example, pray, 

Of excellent Miss Blackwell! 


How much more blest were married 
life 
To men of small condition, 
If every one could have his wife 
For family physician; 
His nursery kept from 
By proper regulation. 
And for advice his only fee 
A thankful salutation! 


ailments free 


For Doctrix Blackwell—that’s the 
To dub in rightful gender— 

In her profession, ever may 
Prosperity attend her! 

“Punch” a gold-handled parasol 
Suggests for presentation 

To one so well deserving all 
Esteem and admiration. 


way 


Poetical Justice. 

By a pretty bit of poetical justice, 
when an affiliated college for women 
was added not long ago to Hobart Col- 
lege, at Geneva, N. Y., the first 
dormitory for girls was christened the 
Elizabeth Blackwell House, and a fine 
portrait of Dr. Blackwell was present- 
ed to it by Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller. 

Studies Abroad. 

Dr. Blackwell studied in London and 
Paris, receiving much kindness from 
many distinguished physicians, and 
making valued friends, including Lady 
Byron and Florence Nightingale. Miss 
Nightingale, then a young lady living 
at home, used to come and sit in Dr. 
Blackwell’s little room and talk to her 
about her own great wish to study 
medicine, which seemed impossible at 
that time. 

Early Days in New York. 

In 1851 Dr. Blackwell returned to 
New York and began to practise. Pa- 
tients came slowly. Socially she was 
almost ostracized. She had difficulty 
in renting a respectable consulting 
room. An exceptionally intelligent 
landlady who sympathized with her 
views finally rented rooms to her, on 





University place; but it drove away 
other lodgers, and when Blizabeth’'s 
lease of the rooms expired, she could 
not renew it. She had to buy a house 
—a purchase made possible by a loan 
from a generous friend. 


First Woman’s Hospital. 

Being shut out from the hospitals 
and dispensaries, she started a little 
dispensary of her own, and in 1857, 
with her younger sister, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, and Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, 
founded the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children. This was the 
first hospital conducted wholly by 
women. 

Many Bogies. 

It met with strong opposition. In 
Dr. Elizabeth’s words: “A host of ob- 
jections were raised by those whom 
the early friends of the institution 
tried to interest in their effort. They 
were told that no one would let a 
house for the purpose; that female 
doctors would be looked upon with so 
much suspicion that the police would 
interfere; that if deaths occurred 
their death certificates would not be 
recognized; that they would be resort- 
ed to by classes and persons whom it 
would be an insult to be called upon 
to deal with; that without men as 
resident physicians they would be un- 
able to control the patients; that if 
any accident occurred, not only the 
medical profession but the public 
would blame the trustees for support- 
ing such an undertaking; and, finally, 
that they would never be able to col- 
lect money for so unpopular an effort.” 


Fanny Kemble Shocked. 

All these predictions proved ground- 
less. The poor people welcomed the 
women doctors gladly, from the first; 
but for many years it was a severe 
struggle to raise the money to keep 
the institution going. Bazaars, con- 
certs and lectures were among the 
means to which recourse was _ had. 
Once Dr. Elizabeth and Dr. Zakrzew- 
ska called on Fanny Kemble to ask 
her to give a reading for the benefit 
of the Infirmary. “When she heard 
that the physicians of the institution 
were women, she sprang up to her full 
height, turned her flashing eyes upon 
us, and with the deepest tragic tones 
of her magnificent voice, exclaimed, 
‘Trust a woman—as a_ doctor!— 
NEVER!’” 

Friends and Sympathizers. 

The institution was warmly upheld 
by Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Elder of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Jr., 


and others. Dr. Valentine Mott, Dr. 
John Watson, Drs. Willard Parker, 
R. S. Kissam, Isaac E. Taylor and 


George P. Camman served as a board 
of consulting physicians. Mr. Stacy B. 
Collins, Robert Haydock, Merritt Trim- 
ble and Samuel Willets were unfailing 
friends. Many of the sympathizers 
were Quakers. Dr. Elizabeth’s prac- 
tice in the early days was largely 
a Quaker practice; and her first baby 
was Mary D. Hussey. 


The Infirmary, which began on a 
very small scale and had to struggle 


for many years with poverty and prej- 
udice, is now a large and flourishing 
institution. After more than half a 
century, it is still the only place in 
New York City, except one small 
homeopathic hospital, where poor 
women can be treated by physicians 
of their own sex. 
Hospital Social Worx. 


Dr. Blackwell 
the social work 


was the pioneer in 

which progressive 
hospitals are now taking up on a 
larger and larger scale. Garnet Isa- 
bel Pelton, in an article on ‘Hospital 
Social Work,” in The Survey of May 
14, 1910, says: 

“In 1859, before the Civil War, be- 
fore trained nursing or organized 
charity, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell says 
that her dispensary practice included 


the visiting of poor patients at their 
homes. We established a sanitary 
visitor whose special duty it 


was to give simple, practical instruc- 
tions to poor mothers on the manage- 
ment of infants and the preservation 
of the health of their families.” 


Revisits England. 
In 1858, Dr. Elizabeth revisited Eng- 


jand, and advocated the starting of 
similar work there. The idea met 
with favor, but funds were lacking. 


In 1859 her name was placed on the 
medical register of Great Britain. 
Charles Kingsley was among those 
who gave her special encouragement, 
greeting her upon their first introduc- 
tion with the words, “You are one of 
my heroes!” 
Sanitary Aid Association. 

When the Civil War broke out, the 
Doctors Blackwell called a_ private 
meeting in their parlors to discuss 
what could be done to provide trained 
nurses for the soldiers. A notice of 
the meeting accidentally got into the 
N. Y¥. Times and led to a crowded at- 
tendance. Dr. Bellows was among 
those present. From this beginning 
grew the National Sanitary Aid Asso- 
ciation, which did so great a work 
for the soldiers during the war. 

As women medical students were 
not admitted to the hospitals, it was 
necessary that they should get prac- 
tical instruction in an institution of 
their own. In 1865 the Women’s Medi- 
cal College of the New York Infirmary 
was founded. It did excellent work 
for many years, maintaining a high 
standard, and insisting upon a full 
course of training. Dr. Elizabeth oc- 
cupied the chair of hygiene. When 
Cornell opened its medical department 
to women, the college was merged 
with the medical school of Cornell. 
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Later Activities. 

In 1869 Dr. Elizabeth returned to 
England, and has since made her 
home there. She practised medicine, 
gave lectures, and wrote a number of 
valuable books and pamphlets, among 
them “The Moral Education of the 
Young,” “The Hunfan Element in 
Sex,” “Christianity in Medicine,” 
“The Influence of Women in Medi- 
cine,” “The Religion of Health,” and 
“Pioneer Work in Opening the Medi- 
eal Profession to Women.” She took 
an active part with Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler in the seventeen-years’ war 
against the State regulation of vice, 
and has borne a share also in the 
movement against compulsory vaccina- 
tion, and for the restriction of vivi- 
section. She was a lifelong believer 
in woman suffrage. 

In her early days of practice in New 
York city, when she was very lonely, 
she took a little orphan girl to bring 
up. The child developed fine qualities 
of head and heart. She devoted her 
-life to her foster mother, and nursed 
her through her declining years with 
the greatest fidelity and affection. 

The end came on May 31. Dr. Black- 
well passed away peacefully in her 
home at Rock House, Hastings, over- 
looking the changeful waters of the 
English Channel. She leaves a sister, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, of Montclair, N. 
J., and a brother, Mr. George W. Black- 
well, of Cambridge, Mass. 

It is only sixty-one years since the 
first woman physician took her de- 
gree of M.D. Now there are 7,399 
women physicians and surgeons prac- 
ticing in the United States. A. S. B. 





DIRECT LEGISLATION IN DENVER. 


Our readers will be glad to know 
all that can be learned about the im- 
portant election just held in Denver. 
We therefore reprint the following in- 
account from the Boston 
Common. The 
tions the work done by women for the 
Water Company, for pay, in conduct- 
ing an inquiry beforehand to find out 


teresting 


correspondent men- 


how the voters stood—a 
vass for which all parties in Denver 
are in the habit of employing women— 
and he is silent as to the unpaid, but, 
much successful 


nevertheless, more 


work done for the reform party by a 
host of women, notably by the Public 
Service League and the Women Water 
Consumers’ League. Our readers will 
that 


counts” are apt to be un- 


also remember “estimates” and 
“unofficial 
The Common says: 

Last week's municipal election in 
Denver was significant in many ways, 
as will appear in the following letter 
from our special Denver correspon- 
dent: 

“By a vote of the taxpaying citizens 
the Denver Union Water Company, 
which for the past 15 years has sup- 
plied all water used in Denver, was 
refused a renewal of its franchise. 
sv a vote of all the citizens a charter 
amendment was adopted providing for 
municipal ownership, and provisions 
were placed in the charter enlarging 
its powers of direct legislation and in- 
stalling the recall. Among the other 
issues which were injected into the 
campaign and which confused the vot- 
ing upon these matters of public own- 
ership and of direct legislation was 
the saloon problem. The proposal to 
abolish saloons was voted down by an 
overwhelming majority, and, by a 
small vote, the citizens refused to 
sanction a plan for higher license and 
a restricted number of saloons. 

“The results, taken as a whole, give 
as positive evidence of the practicabil- 


reliable. 


ity of direct legislation as can be 
found. Every trick and subterfuge 
that could confuse the main issues 
was used. Every appeal to prejudice, 
every alliance .between interested 
forces, every power of organization 
was injected into the fight. Despite 


these the people showed that they 
knew what they wanted and had the 
intelligence to record their vote. 

The Vote on the Franchise. 

“The vote against the franchise gave 
a majority of approximately 3,600 out 
of a total of 24,000 entitled to vote 
upon that proposition. Under the 
charter of Denver, the granting of 
franchises is placed in the hands of 
‘taxpayers.’ The experience of Denver 
shows the unwisdom—laying aside the 
fundamental objections to any limita- 
tion of the power of suffrage—of 
creating special classes among citi- 
zens. Four years ago street railway 
and gas franchises were granted, or 
rather obtained, by the use of hastily 
manufactured tax receipts. The trick 
was simple. The books of the county 
treasurer—as afterwards developed by 
evidence before Judge Lindsey—were 
taken to the office of the gas company 
and tax receipts issued for a few cents 
each on parts of lots in the suburbs 
for which no deeds of transfer were 
ever issued. These receipts were scat- 
tered among the employees of the 
companies affected and others who 
could be counted upon to vote for the 
franchises. 

“A law passed by the last Legisla- 
ture prevented a repetition of the act 
of four years ago and, in place of 
these, some forged tax receipts were 
distributed. The number, however, 
was few and the company depended 
upon the corruption of the taxpaying 
electorate for victory. 


Finding Out How Taxpayers Stood. 


kind of can-} 


tion, the company maintained a large 
staff of ‘workers’—estimated to num- 
ber 4,000—selected from. among those 
who paid a small amount of taxes. 
For the most part they consisted of 
women. A careful canvass was made 
of the lists of taxpayers to ascertain 
their views upon the franchise. This 
canvass showed sure defeat. 
Attempted Bribery. 

“An effort was then made to add to 
this staff of workers from those who 
were known to be opposed. A general 
offer of ‘work’ on election day was 
made to these announced opponents. 
The terms were ‘$5 down and $5 more 
if the franchise carries.’ This practice 
led the Honest Election League to 
offer rewards of $1,500 for evidence 
of corruption, the League taking the 
position that such offers amounted to 
bribery under the statutes. No one, 
however, claimed the rewards. 
Bi-Partisan Alliance Against Reform. 

“Both the city administration, which 
represents the ‘regular’ wing of the 
Democrats, and the Republican organ- 
ization, as such, were friendly to the 
franchise and especially opposed to 
the municipal ownership amendment 
and the amendments for the initiative, 
referendum and recall. Hence the 
task of fighting the franchise and of 
carrying the amendments fell to a part 
of the press, and to a hastily formed 
organization of the Citizen's party, 
which was hampered by lack of funds 


and by leadership which did _ not 
inspire full confidence. Militating 
against the chances for deliberate 


judgment on the several proposals 
was the fact that a regular city elec- 
tion was in progress in which the per- 


last year, and although not all of them 
voted, that was a large percentage 
for a country town. I add a little 
item cut from the Natick Bulletin, un- 
der head of “Our Future Citizens.” 


The story comes to us that on our 
last election day a vote of the pupils 
for town officers was planned in one 
of the upper grades of the Wilson 
school building. But one of the boys 
objected to the girls voting for any 
officers except members of the School 
Board. One of the girls demurred at 
this, and declared if she could not 
vote for all the officers she would not 
vote at all. The boy said that was all 
the women could vote for now. “But,” 
returned the girl, “when these boys 
get old enough to vote at town elec- 
tions the girls will be voting at the 
same time for all the officers.” “Yes,” 
added another girl, “and when that 
time comes we will not let the men 
vote for any officers but members of 
the School Board.” 


It is delightful to be closely in touch 
with the active State Association, and 


always an inspiration to meet Mrs. 
Page and Mrs. FitzGerald. 
The former brought in someone 


whom we were proud to welcome, 
Hon. J. H. Braly, of Pasadena, Cal. He 
is the president of the new Men's 
League there, and may be rélied on to 
arouse devotion and activity to match 
his own—a dignified, cordial, earnest 
man, of Scotch blood and correspond- 
ing steadiness of purpose. 





sonal ambitions of the various candi- 
dates had their bearing. | 

“As opposed to the Citizens’ amend- | 
ment on the water question, which 
was a square declaration for municipal 
ownership, were two other amend- | 
ments which professed to be ‘aimed’ at | 
the same purpose. One of these was | 
fostered by the city administration, | 
which, in the closing days of the cam-| 
paign, threw aside all efforts to carry 
it and gave 


support as far as pos- 
sible to the franchise. This was called | 
a ‘business settlement’ and provided 
for an unpaid commission to be select- 
ed by four local commercial organiza- 
tions, and to be empowered to submit | 
either a new franchise or a proposal} 
to buy the existing plant at $14,400,-| 
000, The Citizens’ amendment au- 
thorized an offer of $7,000,000. 
Efforts to Confuse. 

“The other amendment was brought 
forward by a small organization of dis- 
credited politicians, copied closely af- 
ter the Citizens’ amendment and nam- 
ing commissioners who were unknown. 
It was generally supposed to be fi- 
nanced by the water company and re- 
ceived no support. 

“The results showed a majority of 
3,600 for the declaration for 
municipal ownership, a majority of 
6,900 against the administration plan 


| 
| 


square 


of a ‘business settlement’ and a ma 
jority of 12,200 against the amendment 
which was generally believed to be 
introduced only for purposes Of con- 
fusion. The same majorities practi- 
cally prevailed on the Citizens’ amend 
ments for direct legislation and those 
put forward to confuse voters. The 


Citizens 
increased 


recall carried by a somewhat 

vote. e 
The Saloon Issue. 

“The vote on the saloon issue has 
caused considerable comment because 
of the fact that Denver is the first 
equal suffrage city of any important 
size in which such a vote has 
taken. Advocates of equal suffrage 
fear that the vote alone may be 
in other States to dampen the ardor 
of temperance reformers towards the 
suffrage idea. An unofficial count 
gives the result as 17,236 for a ‘dry’ 
Denver against 32,740 for a ‘wet’ city. 
It is estimated that approximately 20,-| 
000 women voted on this issue 

“While a vigorous campaign 


been 


used 


most 


was waged upon the question, with 
Ex-Governor Hanley of Indiana and| 
Governor Stubbs of Kansas as chief | 


orators, the people—women as well as} 
men—harbored a suspicion that the} 
‘moral’ issue had been injected into | 
the campaign for the purpose of cloud-| 
ing the franchise question, and resent- | 
ed it. The cry of ‘hurting business,’ | 
following as it did a period of rapid 
development and a large amount of 
building, caused many to hesitate. 
The movement had its source in no 
spontaneous demand from the people, 
and many men and women believed | 
that it was unwise and untimely. 
Issue Carried to the State. } 
“The result of the election in adopt- | 
ing the direct legislation amendments | 
has given a new impetus to the ef- 
forts of Governor Shafroth to force| 
his party to keep its pledges to adopt 
State laws for these measures. He 
will call a special session of the Leg- 
islature in August and demand the en- 
actment of enabling measures. to 
permit the people of the State to 

vote on them in the fall. 

BOYD F. GURLEY.” 








COMERS AND GOERS. 


Few friends have called as yet; but 
the first to come was dear Mrs. Cheney 
of Natick, whose interest only grows 


are elderly, but faithful and wise, and 
they may always be counted on to keep 
suffrage items in the paper, to inter- 








“For three weeks before the elec- 





were 1,125 women registered in Natick 


| although 


|that at the late 


| Noble 
; prize for 


| therefore 


and against the attempt to perpetrate | 


as at East. 
gists 
citizen, Mr. 
the Convention in Washington, D. C.; 
and a Suffrage Headquarters is prom- 
ised on his return. | 


also 
work in the fall, and our hope is that 
this will join with the former, for a 
general monthly meeting, and hold its 
own practical meetings weekly. 


the encouraging fact 


the stronger with advancing years.|liant California author, Gwendolen 
Th einen of N Overton—now Mrs. Wilkinson, of Fort 
e members of the Natick League Rosecrans, San Diego—has offered 


me her name for our “list of honor” 
at headquarters in New York, where 
she is well known—as she deserves 


view public officials—in short, to do|t® be elsewhere, for her very able 
their part in the great work. There] we may congratulate ourselves 


heartily, also, on the advent in the 


Also, it recalls old times pleasantly 
more in the 
with the New England Women’s Club, 


to be once same house 


many voices that made the 
glory of those days are forever still. 
We look out on the 
beauty of stately Trinity on one side, 
and the 


Library on the 


vine-wreathed 


Public 
“Our 


noble facade of the 


other. Truly, 
lines are cast in pleasant places.” 
One of our latest visitors in the old 


office was from Cincinnati, which al- 


ways recalls H. B. B., who loved that 
energetic Western city and its literary 
And knew 


speaking 


club. she some of our 


friends, especially of Dr. 


Siewers, whose good works we knew 


well We were interested to know 
Exposition 
nati, the prize for design of a poster, 
with no intimation that a wo- 
Mrs 


She also 


sent in 


man made it, was won by Lilian 


Herschede. won the 


another design for a book 
Naturally 


as she is the daughter of 


cover. artistic she must be, 


Thomas S8. 


Noble, for many years the devoted, 
enthusiastic head of the art school 
there Cc. W 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Jersey. 





The following resolution has been 
adopted 

Whereas, the Executive Board of the 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion have heard with sorrow and indig- 
nation of the proposal by the Czar of 
Russia to take away the constitutional 

Finland deprive 
men and their 
time-honored right to self-government, 
thus violating his oath; 


liberties of and to 


her brave women of 


coronation 


and 


Whereas, We believe that the cause 
of human freedom is one and_ in- 
separable throughout the world; be it 


That we 
this high-handed 


earnest- 
outrage 


Resolved, 
ly against 


protest | 


in the twentieth century another 
tragedy like the dismemberment of 
Poland in the eighteenth; and 

Resolved, That we call upon all} 
liberty-loving men and women to join} 
in this protest, in order that the tre- 


| mendous force of public opinion may 
|oblige the 
| don their tyrannous purpose. 


tussian authorities to aban- 


Clara Laddey, 
President. | 

Secretary. 

1910. 


Ella A. Kilborn, 
Corresponding 
Arlington, May 24 





California. 


goes on West, | 
A League of Men Suffra- 


foot by 


Our cause apace at 


been set on our 


Braly, 


has 


who has been at 


League is 
vigorous 


Woman’s Political 
being organized for 


The 


In this connection, let me mention 
that our bril- 
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in Cincin- | 
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| ; 
|“Atlantic” of Miss Mary Johnston, 
with her masterly “War of Women,” 








so keen in its historic, philosophic, 
and psychologic arguments; so full 
;}of trenchant wit, and poetic insight 


lIt recalls, in a way, Olive Schreiner’s 
“African Farm,” and is epoch-making 
in its power. 

Other encouragement and surprise 
came to me when I learned that Mrs. 
Russell Sage, then in Pasadena for a 
rest, Wished to meet me. | had known 
of her, as all our world does, as a 
great-hearted philanthropist; but I 
found her so much the more,—an 
actively svmpathetic suffragist and 
| club member, and a most iovable wo- 
}man. It was an ideal meeting, ar- 
|ranged by a devoted cousin, Mrs. C. 
| A. Severance, of St. Paul, who se- 
}cured for me the escort of the Presi- 
}dent of Throop Polytechnic, of Pasa- 
|dena, which is forging to the front, 
with Stanford and Berkeley as a model 
| aim and effort, under this ideal 
leader. 
| I thus had the delight and inspira- 
of his companionship on a half 
trip; and had then the eager 
chat and the farewell kiss of fellow- 
ship from the noble woman from 
whem I had later the token of true 
friendship in a personal letter by he: 
own hand on her leaving. 

Another call which gave me 
surprise and delight for the 
one from Miss Anne Mor- 
gan, whom I had known of only as a 
brave and generous helper in the shirt- 
waist working-women's strike I 
found her a large-minded woman, of 
impressive presence and most cordial 





| tion 
} hou 


both 
cause’s 


sake was 


manner; and had later a most sym 
pathetic letter from her, and a call 
from her mother. My interest in 
them was greater for their kinship 
to the dear old poet, John Pierpont, 
whom | had been blest to know in 


Boston and to admire and revere. 
So much we may hope from women 


of such inheritance, position and sin- 
cere interest! 

Lastly comes in the May “Delin 
eator”’ the admirable article, the “Day 
of the Woman,” by Professor Charles 
Zueblin, which, with Miss Johnston's, 
we can none of us afford to miss, o1 
|fail to circulate. Cannot our nationa 


organization put them speedily int: 


simple form, for special distributior 
among our scholars and open-minded 
thinkers? 
} Caroline M. Severance 
Los Angeles 
Massachusetts. 

At the meeting of the M. W. S. A 
May 27, there was speaking by Miss 
Jennie Loitmann and Miss Harris 
fair voung college girls, full of plu 
and enthusiasm. Mrs. Page presided, 
and spoke with praise of the Ward 


Rally in Ward 8 on May 16. Three 
thousand women had been 
interviewed, and the whole 
stood for a new departure, a 
terest among women workers. 

A play, “How the Vote Was Won,” 
in favor of woman suffrage, is to be 
given at Whitney Hall, Brookline, on 
June 10, at 3 P. M. Apply for tickets 
to Headquarters. 


pe sonally 
meeting 
real in- 


Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Office Hours: 9a.m. to 8 p.m, 
Sunday, 9a.m.to4p.m. 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International 


Suffrage Alliance. 

Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 


Woman 





THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Chariton 8t., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. 
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TO MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE ON 
HER NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 





By Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 


How shall ninety years and one 
Measure life but new begun? 

How the few decades we see 
Measure immortality? 


Swings the door of the To-be, 
Looses bonds and sets us free; 
Sets us free in dreams to find 
Hints of life that’s left behind. 


Pushed by forces good and ill 
Fare we forth our day to fill; 
Stumbling on, at last to stand 
Gazing for our promised land. 


Honor to the eye that keeps 
Visions of life’s holy steeps! 
Visions, those, with early gain, 
Never lost through joy or pain. 


Strong to sing the soldier’s song, 
Warring with a cruel wrong; 
Gentle pleader for the peace, 
Bidding every war to cease. 


Blessings on thee, friend of years, 

Faring on, beyond our tears, 

To the silent unknown sea 

And the land of mystery 
Gloucester, Mass. 





MRS. HOWE AT NINETY-ONE. 


Surrounded by children, grandchil- 
dren and friends, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, for 40 years President of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, celebrated on May 27 the 91st 
anniversary of her birth. Her home 
was fragrant with flowers sent by peo- 
ple representing many and varied con- 
ditions of life. 

In the exquisite white chair which is 
always her throne on these anniver- 
sary days, she sat and welcomed 
friends and neighbors with all her 
characteristic grace and charm. On 
the table just back of her, in the bay 
window of the drawing-room were many 
beautiful flowers, including ninety pure 
white roses, with one large American 
Beauty in the center, for the ninety- 
one years. These and the jardiniere 
holding them were the gifts of Thom- 
as W. Lawson. On the table stood a 
marble bust of Mrs. Howe made when 
she was 21 by Clevenger, a young 
sculptor of Ohio, for the adornment 
of her father’s home, one of the most 
beautiful in New York. 

Upon the mantel stood another large 
bouquet, with a letter reading: 

“To our Grand Lady: May the love 
these roses represent be with you 
every step on your life’s journey, is 
the loving wish from your friends, 
the Greeks of Boston.” 

Close by these was a large portrait 
of Dr. Howe. 

Mrs. Howe also received many gifts 
of silver and glass. One was from the 
Saturday Morning Club, which she 
founded; another was from the Au- 
thors’ Club. Mrs. William Post sent 
a loving-cup. 

A Toy Cow. 
which amused Mrs. Howe 
greatly was a toy cow, elaborately 
dressed with ribbons surmounting a 
white satin box filled with bon bons. 
This was a humorous reminder of Mrs. 
Howe's presence a few days ago at 
the legislative investigation of the 
milk situation. 

Telegrams were received from Suf- 
frage Associations in different parts 
of the country, from the National Al- 
liance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, and from many 
friends. There were birthday cakes, 
too, of many designs. 

Mrs. Howe spent a part of the 
morning reading Greek in her com- 
fortable wicker chair on the balcony 
overlooking the little garden in her 
city home. 

At the N. E. Women’s Club. 

Mrs 
birthday at 


One gift 


Howe always spends her real 
family. 
she was 


home with her 


Two days earlier, on May 25, 
breakfast 


the guest of honor at a 


given at the Hotel Somerset by the 
New England Women’s Club, of 
which she is president. Mrs. May 
Alden Ward presided, and about 300 


persons sat down to the tables, includ- 
ing many Afterwards 
Mrs. Ward Mrs. Howe as 
“the unique member of the association 
here and through all the 
world.”” When the applause had sub- 
sided, Mrs. Howe said: 
Mrs. Howe’s Speech. 

“We are living in an age of greatest 
progress. If I had had any idea of 
what would be accomplished in my 
lifetime, I should have been much sur- 
prised, especially by the progress 
among women. 

“In my youth we were shut-ins and 
had no business outside the home. I 
had a rather wider bringing up than 
other women and refused to be con- 
tent with that order of things. 

“Now things are very different, and 
the whole world belongs to us. I feel, 
more on that account than for any 
other reason, that we must be up and 
doing, and live in the today and the 
future. 

“This progress is good. I know that 
good brings better, and better brings 
better still. What the best is to be 
I don’t know, but we have hopes.” 

The day before her birthday, Mrs. 
Howe gave an interview to Virginia 


dignitaries. 
introduced 


honored 


Tyler Hudson of the N. Y. Globe. 
Mrs. Howe told her visitor that she 
was proud of the young women of the 
present day: 

“I am proud of your advancement 
and the success you are making. It 
is different for you, though, from what 
it was for women writers sixty years 
ago. Then it was even difficult for 
a girl student to find any help or guid- 
ance.” 


“Be Up and Doing!” 

“But now?” 

“Now women are just beginning to 
reach their rightful plane. But it 
isn’t time to stop. This is my mes- 
sage to them all: ‘Don’t stay where 
you are; go on. Live in your own 
time, and don’t lag behind. Be up 
and doing! Live for the future, not 
for the past!’ 

“Times and conditions have cer- 
tainly changed greatly, though, since 
I was a girl. Why, we were all ‘shut- 
ins’ then. I remember that I seemed 
to myself like a damsel of olden times, 
shut up within an enchanted castle. 
And I must say that my dear father, 
with all his noble generosity and over- 
flowing affection, sometimes appeared 
to me as a jailer. But all that has 
changed. Where it was once thought 
eccentric if a woman spoke in public, 
it has now become a necessity. And 
I can predict still further emancipa- 
tion for women as they go on and on.” 


Expects to See Women Vote. 

“Will it be soon, do you believe?” 
I asked. 

Mrs. Howe's answer was firm. 

“I believe I shall live to see women 
in New York and some of the other 
States enfranchised,” she said, “but 
not in Massachusetts. I’m sorry, but 
I believe it will take longer here, be- 
cause Massachusetts women, as arule, 
adhere too strongly to old-time con- 
ventions.” 


Mrs. Howe’s Aim in Life. 


Mrs. Elliott had been talking to me 
about her mother before I was taken 
to her. 

“A long time ago,” she related—‘it 
must have been twenty years ago—l 
asked my mother her aim in life. 
This is what she told me—I shali 
never forget it: ‘To learn; to teach; 
to serve, and to enjoy!’ 

“That, I believe, is the secret of her 
long and happy life. There have been 
others who have learned, taught, and 
served possibly as well as she, but I 
do not believe any of them added the 
fourth virtue and enjoyed life as she 
has.” 

Seven Great-Grandchildren. 

It was of this old maxim of hers 
that I next spoke to Mrs. Howe. She 
laughed silently. ‘No, I’m not too old 
still to have an aim in life,” she an- 
swered, “and I still live up to my 
recipe for happiness, but now I have 
a greater—my _ great-grandchildren— 
seven of them, and soon to be eight. 
Don't you think they're a great aim 
for any woman?” 

Her Life a Banquet. 

“Still, I have enjoyed life and work. 
Life to me has been like a great ban- 
quet. I never was what might be 
called a domestic woman, though 
thoroughly devoted to my family; for 





|} when I was younger I used to run 
hither and yon, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, living, learning, teaching. Love 


of study has been one of the leading 
influences of my life, and all travel 
has been study. Since I have been 
too old to travel, I've had to have my 
party at home—but it is a happy party 
all the time.” 





GAINS AMONG CLUB WOMEN. 


sentiment 
been 


The gains in suffrage 
among club women, as_ has 
proved at the Cincinnati Biennial, are 
far and away heavier than the most 
imaginative, the most optimistic suf- 
fragist could have hoped. 

In the first place, many of the men 
who came before the Convention to 
speak on the subject on which they 
are authorities, referred to the added 
influence and active power that wo- 
men would have if they voted in all 
the States, and such references were 
received with applause. Notable 
among those speakers were John 
Mitchell and Dr. Wiley. 

Suffrage Applauded. 

When the presidents of the different 
States sent in their answers to the 
question, “What is your greatest as- 
set?” and Utah responded with 
rhymes claiming woman’s rights as 
its best asset, the applause was the 
loudest of any given. Second to that 
was the ovation greeting the reply of 
Oregon, which gave as its answer, 
“The Initiative and Referendum.” 
When Miss Gordon was asked her im- 
pressions of the growth of suffrage 
sentiment she had noted in her inter- 
course with the club women after her 
address, she replied: “It is perfectly 
wonderful—far ahead of anything I 
had ever hoped for.” Miss Laura Clay 
gave almost the same reply. 

Ninety Per Cent. in Favor. 


Mrs. H. L. Hollister, President of 
the Colorado Federation, in a delight- 
ful interview, said that, to her best 
information, she believed that fully 
90 per cent. of the club women as- 
sembled at the Biennial were in favor 
of woman suffrage, and of the other 
10 per cent., there were few actually 
opposed. Colorado had given almost 
the same answer as Utah in regard 





to her best asset. Mrs. C. G. Higbee, 


President of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion, said she believed about all the 
club women in her State were now in 
favor of woman suffrage, “and,” she 
added, “it has not been so long since 
we did not whisper the words.” 


Mrs. Decker’s Speech. 


When, on the last evening, the sub- 
ject was “Twenty Years of Retrospect 
and Action,” Mrs. Decker’s speech was 
“An Outlook into the Future.” She 
referred to the fact many had ex- 
pressed, when she was elected to the 
presidency of the General Federation, 
that dire results would follow the 
choice of one from the West, “wild 
and woolly,” a voter, a believer in 
suffrage elsewhere, etc., and _ that 
speech, more than any other, simply 
brought down the house. 


Delegates From Suffrage States. 

I thought it my duty to see some 
of the delegates from the suffrage 
States and notice the evidences of that 
sure deterioration of which Miss Chit- 
tenden had spoken. The delegate 
from Utah, who gave the eloquent in- 
vitation to come to Salt Lake City for 
1912, responded that the women of 
Utah were not a bit in danger of de- 
terioration, not even of race suicide, 
since Utah claimed as her best crop 
her bright children. 

Three delegates from Wyoming 
were warm in their indignation at 
Miss Chittenden’s claims. One said 
that the polling places out in Wyo- 
ming were as clean and as free from 
objectionable people as the post-offices, 
and, indeed, even more so. Another 
said Wyoming took the best care of 
her girls, as the age of consent is 21 
years, the legal age for a woman's 
voting and having the care of her 
property. They added that Wyoming 
was not a manufacturing State, and 
if there was not yet a factory in- 
spector (as the Anti said), it was be- 
cause there is no need for one. One 
delegate said that she was five feet 
eight inches in height, and that her 
son measured six feet four inches—a 
pretty good specimen of deterioration! 


Club Women to Study Laws. 

But the crowning proof of the prog- 
ress of sentiment in favor of the en- 
franchisement of women is that among 
the concise and clear business reso- 
lutions embodying the subjects to he 
studied ‘and acted upon by the club 
women throughout the entire country 
was one recommending the compila- 
tion and publication by the Federation 
of every State in the Union of the 
laws relating to the personal condi- 
tion, labor, and _ personal property 
rights of women and children. What 
a marvellous step in advance! What 
a wise provision! How far-seeing and 
inevitable will be the results! Who 
ean doubt that such an acquaintance 
will lead inevitably to the full realiza- 
tion by all thinking, serious women— 
and the club women are the serious, 
thinking women of the country—that 
they need that tool of modern civiliza- 
tion, the ballot, to carry on the great 
reforms they desire? 

S. R. McLean. 





FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday afternoon, May 21, Union 
Square witnessed some very interest- 
ing and significant scenes when we 
held there our great open air meeting 
way the New 
York State Legislature has ignored 
the woman suffrage resolution. The 
Equality League sent out the call for 
this meeting, asking suffrage 
organization in New York and Brook- 
lyn to join with it in one great, dign)- 


to protest against the 


every 


fied protest representatives 
who do not represent. The old fal- 
lacy that women cannot co-operate has 
been shattered to bits by the 
way in which the societies § an- 
swered the call and worked together 
to make the whole affair the wonder- 
ful triumph in defeat that it was. 
Among those who took part were the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League, the 


against 


Woman Suffrage Party, the Co-oper- 
ative Service League, the Co-oper- 
ative Suffrage League, the Kings 


County Suffrage Association, the Pub- 
lic Speaking Class of the Equality 
League, and representatives from the 
suffrage organizations in Albany, Ge- 
neva, Rochester and Hornell. 

No one who cares for suffrage 
should have missed the inspiration of 
the great parade that preceded the 
meeting. The Woman Suffrage Party 
came first down Fifth avenue in auto- 
mobiles, one for each assembly dis- 
trict in New York city, all decorated 
with yellow bunting. Behind the au- 
tomobiles came members of the 
Woman Suffrage Party on foot, then 
the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League 
in caps and gowns, bearing aloft Su- 
san B. Anthony’s immortal words, 
“Failure Is Impossible.” They were 
followed by the Equality League mem- 
bers with forty banners, bearing such 
sentiments as “New York denies the 
vote to lunatics, idiots, criminals— 
and women”; “Not favor, but jus- 
tice”: “600,000 industrial women need 
the protection of the vote”; “Women 
have full suffrage in Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Finland and Norway.” Then 
came the Co-operative Suffrage 
League with its standard, “Nothing 
can be politically right that is mor- 
ally wrong.” 

At the north end of Union Square 
were three large platforms, occupied 
by the Woman Suffrage Party, the 





Equality League and: the Collegiate 


Equal Suffrage League. The otaer 
organizations carried on speaking 
from their automobiles or on smaller 
platforms in other parts of the park. 
It was a most impressive sight to see 
seven or eight big meetings all going 


on at once. Every group of speak- 
ers seemed to attract as many peo- 
ple as could crowd close enough to 
hear. There were many well known 
speakers, among them Mr. Robert El- 
der, Mrs. Priscilla Hackstaff and Mrs. 
James Laidlaw, for the Woman Suf- 
frage Party; Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Lena 
Gano, a teacher, Mrs. Carrie W. Allen, 
a Socialist, Miss Leonora O’Reilley, a 
trade union woman, Miss Elizabeth 
Ellsworth Cook, a business woman, 
Mrs. Pearce Bailey, a leisure class 
woman, and Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, a representative of the “old 
guard,” for the Equality League; Mrs. 
Dennett, Dr. Edwin S. Slosson, Mrs. 
Harry Hastings, Miss Ray Costello, 
Miss Harriet May Mills and Miss Jes- 
sie Ashley, for the Collegiate League. 
Mrs. Maud Nathan, Miss Helen Hoy, 
Mrs. Johnston Wood and Mr. William 
Wood also_ spoke. The crowds 
couldn't seem to get enough, and to 
satisfy them as nearly as_ possible 
many of the speakers journeyed from 
platform to platform, speaking wher- 
ever they were needed. We had ex- 
pected to have a short meeting and 
had planned speaking for about an 
hour, beginning at 3:30, but our list- 
eners would not have the meeting 
end. At three of the platforms they 
stayed and asked questions or list- 
ened to new relays of speakers till 
6:30. Can you imagine that—an out- 
door meeting where all the listeners 
had to stand, lasting three hours? I 
believe we made many converts. The 
following resolution was passed: 
Whereas, The demand for woman's 
enfranchisement has grown to an 
unprecedented degree, women in ev- 
ery class having risen as never before 
in America to urge their political 
freedom, and 
Whereas, The Judiciary Commit- 
tee in Senate and Assembly in refus- 
ing to report the suffrage amendment 
has ignored this enormous growth of 
public sentiment in favor of granting 
self-government to one-half of the 
citizens of the State; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this meeting, repre- 
senting every political division and 
every class of women in the State of 
New York, protests against the tyr- 
rannical action of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees, and calls upon those who 
cherish their freedom to defeat at the 
polls the false representatives who 
withhold from the voters an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the greatest po- 
litical question ever before the citi- 
zens of the State of New York. 
Almost everything in nature seems 
to be arranged to fit the convenience 
of mankind, except the weather. Just 
as we began our meeting the rain de- 
scended suddenly and kept up sharply 
for nearly an hour. Suffrage speak- 


ers are of necessity equal to any 
emergency, so of course they were 
not discouraged by Nature’s tears; 


but what was more remarkable, the 
listeners weren’t, either. A few hun- 
dreds of them on the fringe of the 
crowd sought’ shelter, but there 
were so many they were hardly 
missed, and the rest just crowded up 
closer, sharing their umbrellas with 
their neighbors. 

I wish I could take space to tell 
you about some of those splendid 
speeches. The whole Square rang 
with our righteous indignation. They 
are not defeated who have strength 
left to protest and the will to fight on 
to victory. 

Yours for the cause, 
Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, 
Vice-President. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Much interesting matter is crowded 
out this week by the news from Den- 
ver and the memorial notice of the 
first woman physician. 


The portrait of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well which we publish this week, is 
from a photograph taken about two 
years ago. 

Miss Mary Johnston’s recent re- 
markable article in the Atlantic 
Monthly in favor of woman suffrage 
is being widely quoted and praised. 

Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, was the first person to take out 
a patent for an ice-cream freezer, as 
far back as 1843. She sold the rights 
for $41,500. 

Mrs, L. C. French, of Knoxville, for 
many years a worker for woman's 
ballot, has been chosen president of 
the Tennessee State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead informs us that 





| Cayenne. 





both Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer were invited to 
speak at the Theodore Parker cele- 
bration, but neither could come. 

When express companies are mak- 
ing as high as 115 per cent. annual 
profit, there should be government reg- 
ulation or a parcels post system.— 
Chicago Advance. 

“Are Austria and Denmark really 
on the same planet?” This question, 
in an Austrian newspaper, expresses 
the surprise of the Austrian women on 
hearing that Denmark's Minister of 
the Interior lately addressed a Dan- 
ish Woman Suffrage Association, de- 
claring himself in favor of the speedy 
admission of women to full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributes to 
the N. Y. World a most conclusive 
and crushing answer to the aspersions 
cast upon the memory of Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony by Mrs. Helen 
Kendrick Johnson, who objected to 
the decoration of their graves on 
Memorial Day by the suffragists, on 
the ground that they had rendered no 
patriotic services. 


Many letters and articles have been 
sent us in regard to the hissing of 
President Taft. We have published 
none of them, because we agree with 
Mr. Taft that a great deal too much 
has been made of the incident. It is 
best to let it drop. But one corre- 
spondent makes a point that should 
not be overlooked. It is absurd to 
say that a few women’s discourtesy in 
hissing proves the unfitness of all 
women to vote, when half the editors 
in the country are constantly publish- 
ing the most ludicrous and insulting 
caricatures of the President that their 
cartoonists can invent. 





HUMOROUS. 
An Awkward Age—Teacher: “How 
old are you, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “Aw, maw says I’m too 
young to eat the things I like, and too 
old to cry when I don’t get them.’”— 
Chicago News. 


Despite Colonel Harvey’s declaration 
that “one with God is a majority,” ex- 
perience has taught us that the devil 
with 8,000,000 Republicans generally 
lands all the Federal offices.—Hous- 
ton Post. 


“Who has broken the milk-jug?” 


“The cat knocked that down, 
madame.” 

“What cat?” 

“Haven't we got one?’—Fliegende 


Blaetter. 


“What State do we live in?” asked 
the teacher in the primary geography 
class. 

And little Elmer, thinking of his 
Sunday school catechism, promptly re- 
plied: “In a state of sin and misery.” 
—Chicago News. 





“Infant prodigies are hard to un- 
derstand,” said the man who is easily 
impressed. 

“IT don’t 


” 


think so,” replied Miss 
“As a rule they are simply 
young people with highly imaginative 
parents.’—Washington Star. 


“Johnny,” said the mother, “I hope 
you have been a nice, quiet boy at 


school this afternoon.” 
“That's what I was,’ answered 
Johnny. “I went to sleep right after 


dinner, and the teacher said she'd 
whip any boy in the room who waked 
me up.’’—Boston Post. 


on 
“How can you tell a Yale man from 
a Harvard man?” 
“Well, a Yale man always acts as 
if he owned the world.” 


“Feet 
“And a Harvard man always acts 
as if he doesn’t know what vulgar 


person owns the world; furthermore, 
he doesn’t care to know.’—Cleveland 
Leader. 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I have opportunity 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses in a small city. If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O. 
Auy bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where I 
have kept the accounts of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


CAMP TO LET 
ROCKY BRANCH CAMP 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
To be let turnished, for June and July 
Cosy Cabin and Tent Price $40 
Address IDA E. HALL, 48 Vernon St., Waltham, Mass. 














MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop 2 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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